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(TWENTY-nVE  MILES  FROM  PITrSBURG)  PENNSYLVANIA, 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Takeii  from  "  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
Years  1 806  and  1 807,  and  1 809, 1 8  i 0,  a«d  1 8 11 .  By  John 
Melish." 

[From  The  PiiiLANiiisiuPiST,  No.  XX.] 


X  SHALL  now  introduce  by  name  a  fellow-traveller,  Dr.  Isaac 
Cleaver,  of  Philadelphia.  This  gentleman  travelled  in  the  stage 
with  me  from  Bedford  ;  we  lodged  together  at  Pittsburg,  and 
we  new  agreed  to  travel  together  to  visit  the  Harmonist  Society. 
With  this  view  we  procured  a  couple  of  hacks,  very  sorry  ones 
indeed,  and  set  out  from  Pittsburg  on  Monday  the  19th  August, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  crossed  the  Allegany  by  a 
boat :  it  is  here  about  400  yards  broad,  and  the  deepest  part  of 
it  seven  feet ;  the  current  is  gentle,  and  the  water  remarkablv 
pure.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  narrow  bot- 
tom of  very  ricii  land;  after  passing  which,  we  ascended  pretty 
steep  hills,  and  by  a  rough  road  reached  a  tavern  eight  miles  from 
the  river.  The  day  was  now  very  hot ;  but  we  could  only  stop 
a  few  minutes,  and  moved  on  six  miles  to  Dixon's  tavern,  where 
we  found  the  landlord  completely  drunk.  The  day  continuing 
uncommonly  hot,  we  rested  here  about  half  an  hour;  and  after 
travelling  about  a  mile,  we  reached  the  Plains,  so  called  from 
being  a  sort  of  meadow  and  destitute  of  trees.  Here  we  were 
entirely  without  shade,  and  the  force  of  t^e  sun  nearly  over- 
powered us.  I  never  recollect  to  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  heat;  and  we  got  no  relief  till  after  travelling  four  miles,  when 
we  reached  another  tavern  at  the  further  end  of  the  Plains,  where 
we  found  a  sober  industrious  family  busily  employed  in  domestic 
manufactures.  The  whole  country  from  Pittsburg  to  this  place 
i»  rather  rough  and  uncultivated ;  and  land  sells  at  from  two  to> 
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three  dollars  per  acre.  Beyond  this  as  we  continued  our  jcin- 
ney  we  foiiud  the  country  to  improve;  and  approaching  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Harmonist  Society,  we  passed  some  of"  their  well- 
cultivated  farms.  Here  the  road  passes  over  a  considerable  hill; 
and  on  reaching  the  top  we  saw  at  a  little  distance  the  town 
of  liHiii-'ony,  elegantly  situated  amid  flourishing  and  well- culti- 
vated fields  We  reached  the  town  at  three  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tavern,  an  excellent  stone  building,  where  we 
found  good  accommadations, — Before  I  proceed  to  state  our 
transactions  at  this  p'ace,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ih.rmonist  Society.  It  is  chieflv  extracted  from 
the  Appendix  to  Cumming's  Western  Tour,  published  at  Pitts- 
burg ;  and  as  we  had  it  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Rapp,  its  authenticity  may  be  relied  on. 

"  The  Society  had  its  origin  in  Vv'urtcmburg  in  Germany,  about 
tlie  year  1785.  The  Lutheran  religion  was  then  predoniinant 
in  the  country,  to  which  every  subject  was  obliged  to  submit. 
Nobody  durst  venture  to  contradict  the  laws  given  by  the  Con- 
sistory, and  no  person  was  left  free  to  believe  any  system  of  re- 
ligion to  be  true,  except  what  was  promulgated  by  teachers  ap- 
pointed by  that  body.  The  fundamental  principles  which  Luther 
dediKed  from  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
almost  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  in  place  of  religion  being  made  a 
principle  to  regenerate  the  mind  and  regulate  the  life,  it  was 
converted  into  an  engine  of  power  to  keep  the  people  in  check 
to  the  civil  government.  This  decline  of  the  church  was  seen 
and  felt  by  George  Rapp,  who  found  himself  impelled  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  soon  got  a  number  of  adherents,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society.  But  they  were  despised  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  Consistory,  who  often  subjected  them  to  fines  and 
imprisonment  because  they  would  not  go  to  the  established 
chuich.  But  they  persevered ;  and  the  persecution  they  endined 
increased  the  members  of  the  Society.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  groaned  for  df'hverance,  and  Vvi'hcdfor  a  residence 
in  some  part  of  the  world  where  they  might  er.joy  religious  tole- 
ration, and  be  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  unmolested  by  ?nan.  Some  proposals  were 
made  to  allow  them  a  piece  of  land  in  France,  and  at  last  in 
their  own  country.  But  the  providence  of  God  has  ruled  the  mat- 
ter in  aiother  whx.  He  discovered  to  the  Society,  America;  as 
if  he  had  saj.i,  'That  is  the  country  where  you  jshall  serve  me, 
and  where  you  shall  confess  my  name.'  Accordingly  the  Society 
determined  unanimously  to  go  to  America;  and  Mr.  Rapp  and 
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some  others  were  appointed  to  go  before  them,  and  seek  out  aii 
eligible  situation  in  that  country.  The  deputies  arrived  in  safety 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1803;  and  passing  into  the  Western, 
country  they  fixed  on  a  situation,  and  wrote  to  their  friends.  la 
the  year  !Sb4  the  whole  Society,  consisting  of  150  or  160  fa- 
milies, embarked  in  three  vessels  at  Amsterdam.  One  of  these 
arrived  at  Baltimore,  and  the  other  two  at  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Rapp  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  from  thence  they  had 
to  take  a  troublesome  overland  journey  of  320  miles.  In  No- 
vember, forty  of  these  families  moved  to  the  westward;  and  not-  , 
withstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season  they  built  nine  log- 
houses,  in  which  they  resided  during  the  winter.  Next  spring 
fifty  more  families  arrived,  which  brought  the  Society  to  90  fa- 
milies; and  in  February  1805,  the  Society  was  organized  into 
one  body,  by  a  constitution  grounded  on  Acts  iv.  32 : — "  And  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart,  and  of  one 
soul.  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  he 
possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  in  common.^' 

Thus  constituted,  they  laid  out  a  town  ;  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  unity  of  sentiment  and  brotherly  affection  they 
called  it  Harmony;  and  from  henceforth  they  continued  to  la- 
bour in  brotherly  association,  and  in  common.  This  year  they 
built  46  log-houses,  18  feet  by  24  ;  a  large  bam  and  a  grist-mill, 
to  which  a  race  was  dug  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length ;  150  acres  of  ground  were  cleared  for  corn — forty  for  po- 
tatoes, and  fifteen  for  a  meadow.  In  1806  they  built  an  inn 
partly  of  stone,  32  feet  by  42,  and  two  stories  high — a  frame 
barn  100  feet  long — an  oil-mill — a  blue-dyer's  shop,  and  they 
sunk  a  tannery; — 300  acres  of  land  were  cleared  for  corn,  and 
fifty-eight  for  meadow.  In  1 807  they  erected  a  brick  store-house, 
a  saw-mill,  and  a  brewery; — 400  acres  of  land  were  cleared  for 
gram  and  meadow,  and  four  acres  of  vines  were  planted.  This 
year  they  sold  of  their  produce  and  manufactures,  600  bushels 
of  grain,  and  3000  gallons  of  whisky.  In  1808  they  built  a 
meeting-house  of  brick,  70  feet  by  55 — a  brick  dwelling-house, 
and  some  other  buildings  and  stables  for  cattle — a  frame-bam 
80  feet  long,  and  a  bridge  220  feet  long,  over  the  Conaquenesing* 
Creek.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gi'ound  was  cleared,  and 
they  sold  2000  bushels  of  grain,  and  manufactured  1400  into 
whisky.  In  1809  they  built  a  fulling-mill,  which  does  a  great 
deal  of  business  for  the  country;  a  hemp-mill — an  oil-mill — a 
grist-mill — a  brick  warehouse  46  by  36  feet,  having  a  wine- 
cellar  completely  arched  oV^er,  and  another  brick  building  of  the 
same  dimensions.    A  considerable  quantity  of  land  was  cleared. 
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The  produce  of  this  year  was  6000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4500 
bushels  of  wheat ;  4500  bushels  of  rye  ;  5000  bushels  of  oats  ; 
10,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  40001bs.  of  flax  and  hemp ;  100 
bushels  of  barley  brewed  into  beer  ;  and  50  gallons  of  sweet  oil, 
made  from  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy,  and  equal  to  the  imported 
olive  oil.  Of  this  produce  they  sold  3000  bushels  of  corn,  1000 
.  bushels  of  potatoes,  1000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  they  distilled  1600 
bushels  of  rye.  In  1810,  awool-carding  machine  and  twospinning 
jennies  were  erected,  for  the  fabrication  of  broad-cloth  from  the 
wool  of  Merino  sheep.  A  frame-barn  was  built  100  feet  long, 
and  a  brick-house  built  to  accommodate  20  weavers'  looms  in 
the  under  story,  the  second  to  be  destined  for  a  school-room." 

The  improvements  were  going  on  rapidly  when  we  visited  them, 
and  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  an  old  established  settle- 
ment. A  great  variety  of  articles  of  the  manufacture  of  the  So- 
ciety had  been  sold — besides  the  produce  of  the  ground — such  as 
shoes,  boots,  saddles,  smith-work,  cloth,  &:c.;  aiid  these  and 
other  manufactures  were  rapidly  increasing.  A  more  full  de- 
velopment of  their  principles  and  ceconomy  will  appear  from  the 
objects  that  came  under  our  view  in  the  course  of  our  visit.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  inn,  we  learned  that  the  inn-keeper  was  one 
of  the  Society,  and  had  been  appointed  to  that  station  because 
he  could  speak  the  English  language  fluently.  He  told  us  that 
we  could  get  every  information  that  we  could  desire.  My  fel- 
low-traveller inquired  whether  they  had  a  doctor ;  and  on  being- 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  sent  for ;  and  as  he  could 
also  talk  the  English  language,  and  was  moreover  very  agreeable 
in  his  manners,  and  an  excellent  botanist,  we  were  happy  in  the 
proffer  of  his  services.  We  had  next  a  visit  from  Mr.  Rapp,  his 
$on,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Society.  The  old  man's 
face  beamed  with  intelligence,  and  he  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  good  work  :  but  he  could  not 
speak  English ;  and  as  we  could  only  communicate  our  senti- 
ments by  an  interpreter,  we  had  but  little  conversation  with  him. 
Having  collected  a  great  variety  of  information  regarding  the 
Society,  we  took  a  walk  round  the  town,  viewed  the  Creek  on 
which  it  is  built,  and  returned  to  the  inn,  where  we  found  good 
attendance  and  excellent  accommodations.  At  sunrise  next 
morning  we  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  people  were  at  their  respective  employments — all  was  bustle 
and  activity.  The  inn-keeper  accompanied  us  to  see  the  So- 
ciety's shepherds  and  sheep.  We  passed  Conaquenesing  Creek 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  observed  a 
Low  meadow  on  our  left,  which  wq  wejre  informed  had  been 
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drained,  with  a  good  deal  of  labour,  and  was  now  converted  into 
excellent  pasture  ground;  a  pleasure-garden  called  the  Labyrinth, 
and  a  i)otanic  garden  being  in  the  east  end  of  it,  right  opposite 
to  the  bridge.  Bevond  this,  on  the  side  of  the  Creek,  were  va- 
rious houses  for  dyeing,  fulling,  and  dressing  cloth.  The 
ground  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Creek;  and  on  our  way  up  we  perceived  about  100  sheep, 
which  we  were  told  had  just  arrived  from  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
not  yet  been  distributed  among  the  main  flock.  On  arriving 
at  the  sheep-pens,  we  found  the  flock  to  consist  of  about  1000, 
and  they  were  separated  into  three  divisions.  The  first  were  all 
of  the  Merino  breed,  the  most  of  them  full-blooded.  The  se- 
cond, about  half  Merinos  and  half  common  ;  and  the  third  were 
all  common,  with  some  Merino  rams  amongst  them.  They  were 
under  the  charge  of  three  shepherds,  who  sleep  beside  them  all 
night  in  moveable  tents ;  and  a  watchman  from  the  town  attends 
them  during  the  night.  We  were  informed  the  Society  intended 
to  increase  the  flock  as  fast  as  possible  to  3000,  and  to  increase 
the  maimfacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which  they  found  very  lu- 
crative, as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit.  After  break- 
fast we  visited  the  different  branches  of  manufacture.  In  the 
wool -loft  eight  or  ten  women  were  employed  in  teasing  and 
sorting  the  wool  for  the  carding  machine,  which  is  at  a  distance 
on  the  Creek.  From  hence  the  roves  are  brought  to  the  spinning- 
house  in  the  town,  where  we  found  two  roving  billies  and  six 
spinning  jennies  at  work.  They  were  principally  wrought  by 
young  girls,  and  they  appeared  perfectly  happy,  singing  church- 
music  most  melodiously.  In  the  weaving-house  16  looms  were 
at  work,  besides  several  warpers  and  winders.  In  our  way 
through  the  town  we  observed  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  saddlers 
at  work;  and  we  passed  on  to  view  the  smith-work,  which  was 
very  extensive.  They  h;.ve  four  or  five  forges  for  ordinary  work^ 
-.and  one  for  nails,  at  which  we  were  diverted  by  observing  a  dog 
turning  a  wheel  for  blowing  the  bellows.  It  brought  to  my  re- 
collection the  remark  made  on  the  English  by  Dr.  Frankhn's 
Negro  boy — '  Dese  people  make  every  ting  workee,  only  de 
hog.'  From  the  blacksmith's  we  passed  to  the  barns,  which  we 
were  told  contained  a  stock  of  grain  sufficient  to  last  a  year, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  keep  up  that 
stock  ;  but  they  did  not  mean  to  raise  any  grain  for  sale,  their 
object  being  to  apply  all  the  surplus  labour  of  the  Society  to 
manufactures.  Contiguous  to  the  barns  is  an  orchard  containing 
about  25  acres  of  ground,  well  stocked  with  grafted  fruit-trees, 
though  they  have  not  ye    come  to  maturity.      A  hemp-brake 
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on  a  new  construction,  the  model  of  which  they  got  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  behind  the  barns  :  it  is  driven  by  two  horses,  and 
found  to  answer  remarkably  well.  In  this  neighbomhood  is  the 
brewhouse ;  but  it  was  not  in  operation  when  we  saw  it.  It  is 
a  convenient  building,  and  at  the  back  of  it  is  a  hop-garden, 
and  part  of  the  hops  were  growing  in  at  the  windows.  We 
likewise  observed  them  crowing  very  luxuriantly  in  most  of  the 
gardens  in  the  town,  so  that  the  materials  for  beer  and  porter 
must  be  very  abundant.  We  had  some  of  the  porter  at  the  ta- 
vern of  as  good  quality  as  I  ha\e  ever  tasted  in  London. 

After  dinner  we  visited  the  soap  and  candle  works — the  dye- 
works — the  shearing  and  dressing  works — the  turners,  carpen- 
ters, and  machine  makers; — and  finally,  we  were  conducted 
through  the  warehouses,  which  we  found  plentifully  stored  with 
commodities.  Among  others,  we  saw  450  pieces  of  broad  and 
narrow  cloth,  part  of  it  of  Merino  wool,  and  of  as  good  a  fabric 
as  any  that  was  ever  made  in  England.  We  were  told  they  could 
sell  the  best  broad  cloth  as  fast  as  made  at  ten  dollars  jjer  yard. 
From  the  warehouses  we  went  to  the  Labyrinth,  which  is  a  most 
elegant  flower-garden,  with  various  hedge-rows  disposed  in  such 
H  manner  as  to  puzzle  people  to  get  into  the  little  temple,  em- 
blematical of  Harmony,  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Rapp  abruptly  left 
us  as  we  entered;  and  we  soon  observed  him  over  the  hedge- 
rows, taking  his  seat  before  the  house.  I  found  my  way  with 
difficulty;  but  the  doctor,  whom  I  left  on  pmpose,  could  not 
find  it,  and  Mr.  Rapp  had  to  point  it  out  to  him.  The  garden 
and  temple  are  emblematical.  The  Labyrinth  represents  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  Harmony.  The  temple  is  rough  in  the 
exterior,  showing  that  at  a  distance  it  has  no  allurements ;  but 
it  is  smooth  and  beautiful  within,  to  show  the  beauty  of  Har- 
mony when  once  attained.  From  the  Labyrinth  we  went  to 
the  botanic  garden,  which  is  well  stored  with  valuable  plants 
and  herbs ;  and  the  two  doctors  pored  over  them  more  than  an 
hour.  We  afterwards  went  to  the  doctor's  hou^e,  where  he 
showed  us  an  elegant  collection  of  plants  all  natives  of  Harmony, 
which  he  had  carefully  arranged  according  to  the  Limuean  system. 
In  the  evening  the  Society  assembled  to  divine  service;  and  we 
attended,  accompanied  by  our  innkeeper,  who  conducted  us  to 
a  seat  appropriated  for  strangers.  The  church  was  quite  full, 
the  number  of  persons  being  not  less  than  .500.  The  women 
sat  all  in  one  end,  the  men  in  the  other.  They  were  singing  a 
hymn,  in  which  they  all  joined  with  one  accord ;  and  so  simply, 
yet  60  sweetly  did  they  sing,  that  it  brought  to  my  recollection 
the  passage  in  Burns's  Cotters'  Saturday  Night : — 
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'  They  channt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 
Tliey  tune  ilieir  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim.' 

After  singing,  they  all  knelt  down  to  prayer.  We  followed 
their  example,  and  never  did  I  pray  more  devoutly.  I  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  the  prayer  ; — but  I  saw  that  this  inter- 
esting Societv  were  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  that  they  worshipped  him  with  reverence  and  with  godly 
fear.  Tears  of  joy  came  into  my  eyes,  as  1  exclaimed  men 
tally,  *  This,  indeed,  is  true  Christianity, — this,  unlike  the  so- 
lemn mockeries  of  interested  priests,  who  have  turned  rehgion 
into  a  trade,  and  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  a  den  of  thieves — 
this  is  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  contributes  to 
true  felicity  here,  and  prepares  the  soul  for  consummate  bli«» 
hereafter.'  After  prayer  Mr.  Rapp  delivered  a  sermon  witlv 
great  animation,  to  which  all  the  congregation  paid  the  most 
devout  attention  ;  after  which,  with  a  sh*  rt  prayer  and  benedic- 
tion he  dismissed  the  assembly.  Our  guide  told  us  to  remain 
a  little,  as  they  had  on  our  account  requested  the  band  of 
music  to  attend.  They  assembled  before  the  pulpit  with  thei^ 
various  instruments,  namely  three  violins  and  a  bass,  a  clarionet, 
a  flute,  and  two  French  horns.  On  these  they  entertained  us 
with  a  great  variety  of  airs,  the  most  of  them  of  the  solemn 
kind,  and  some  of  them  accompanied  by  vocal  music.  AftejT 
our  return  to  the  inn,  we  heard  the  night  watch  calling,  *  Again 
a  day  is  past,  and  a  step  made  nearer  to  our  end — our  tim^ 
runs  away,  and  the  joys  of  Heaven  are  our  reward.'  They  re- 
peat the  latter  sentence  at  eleven,  twelve,  one,  and  two  o'clock  ; 
and  at  three  they  call,  '  Again  a  night  is  past,  and  the  morning 
is  come — our  time  nmsaway,  and  the  joys  of  Heaven  are  our  re- 
ward.' The  town  is  watched  by  two  men,  and  the  Society  take 
it  by  turns.  It  falls,  at  present,  on  each,  fourteen  nights  in  the 
year  ;  the  watching  of  the  sheep  falls  on  eacli  one  night. 

Aug.  22.  This  day,  accompanied  by  the  Society's  doctor, 
we  went  to  see  the  mills  and  machinery.  In  our  way  we  passed 
through  one  of  the  vineyards,  which  is  situated  on  tlie  face  of  a 
steep  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Creek,  and  is  converted  into 
a  number  of  terraces  supported  by  walls  of  stone,  in  the  man- 
ner that  they  cultivate  the  hills  in  China.  We  ascended  by  a 
regular  flight  of  137  steps,  and  from  the  top  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  whole  settlement,  and  of  the  country  around.  We  were 
told  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  build  a  little  temple 
here  to  be  called  Harmony  Hall,  where  they  would  occasionally 
practise  music.  From  thence  we  went  to  the  eastward  about  a 
mile  through  a  wood,  and  came  to  a  valley,  through  which 
runs  Little  Conaquenesing  Creek.     Here  the  Society  have  built 
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a  substantial  stcnc  house,  in  which  are  a  grist  mill,  a  hemp 
and  oil  mill,  a  fuliing  mill,  and  a  carding  machine.  In  the  oil 
mill  thev  crush  pumkin  seed,  which  yields  good  oil,  and  food  for 
the  cattle.  We  crossed  over  the  valley,  which  abounded  with 
grain,  clover,  and  hemp,  about  a  mile  to  Large  Conaquenesing 
Creek,  where  the  masons  and  labourers  were  at  work,  building  a 
very  elegant  mill  of  hewn  .'tone,  which  when  finished  will  be  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  Society's  improvements. —  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  diligent  industry 
and  perseverance  of  this  extraordinary  people.  Wherever  we 
went,  we  found  them  all  activity  and  contentment.  Here,  at  a 
situation  where  they  could  not  carry  the  clay  for  bedding  the  dam 
m  wheelbarrows,  they  were  carrying  it  in  baskets  upon  their 
backs.  But  they  have  every  inducement  to  perseverance ; — they 
are  all  on  an  equal  footing — every  member  is  equally  interestetl 
in  the  pood  of  the  Society.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  Society 
have  a  village,  where  the  doctor  having  to  visit  a  patient  who 
was  the  superintendant,  we  accompanied  him.  On  entering  the 
house  we  found  the  family  at  dinner,  and  we  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  it.  We  did  not  much  like  the  appearance  of  the  dish, 
which  wa^.  called  Noodles  ;  but  on  tasting  it  we  found  it  to  be 
vevv  palatable  ;  and  on  it,  and  some  eggs  with  bread  and  milk 
we'made  a  very  excellent  dinner.  Noodles  is  made  in  this  way 
— A  (|uantity  of  flour  is  kneaded  into  a  paste,  and  is  cut  into 
t,matl  slices  :  these  are  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton, and  thev  are  boiled  together,  with  or  without  seasoning,  as 
the  taste  of  the  cook  may  determine. — We  returned  to  the  town, 
f;bout  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  in  our  way  passed  the 
brick-works  and  burial-ground,  which  last  is  prettily  situ- 
ated on  a  sloping  ground,  railed  in — but  no  grave-stones  are 
erected,  the  plan  of  the  Society  being  to  ornament  it  with 
■Rowers.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  the  doctor  told  us  a  re- 
markable anecdote.  One  of  the  boys  at  school  one  day  was  ob- 
served to  weep  ;  and  on  being  asked  what  was  the  mtitter,  he 
said  he  was  afraid  he  had  been  very  wicked.  A  number  of  the 
others  caught  the  infection,  and  began  also  to  cry.  It  ulti- 
mately pervaded  the  whole  school ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
the  children,  until  they  called  on  Mr.  Rapp,  the  pastor,  and 
made  a  confession  of  their  transgressions.  From  the  youiig  the 
.«;pirit  of  contrition  fell  upon  the  more  mature  in  years,  who  one 
by  one  waited  on  Mr.  Rapp  to  make  their  confession.  Of  the 
numl^cr  was  the  doctor,  who  told  us  he  found  himself  impelled 
by  an  impulse  which  was  irresistible,  to  wait  on  Mr.  Rapp  also. 
To  him  he  laid  open  his  whole  heart : — on  which  the  old  man 
pressed  him    to  his  bosom  ;  told  him  that  now  he  knew  his 
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whole  soul,  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Society,  he 
had  perfect  confidence  in  them,  and  was  assured  that  thev  would 
persevere  in  the  good  work  they  had  begun,  which  uould  be  a 
life  of  heavenly  joy  and  rejoicing  in  this  world,  and  it  v/ould 
terminate  in  a  state  of  everlasting  felicity  in  the  next.  On  our 
return  to  the  village  we  went  to  see  the  bee-hives.  They  were 
situated  in  a  shed  built  on  purpose  with  a  southern  ex{X)sure, 
and  a  flowering  shrubbery  was  in  front  of  them.  There  were 
about  fortv  hives,  and  they  appeared  all  in  a  thriving  condition, 
«nd  equally  industrious  with  their  employers,  who  in  return 
bestowed  great  attention  upon  them,  and  took  the  produce  of 
their  surplus  labour  without  destioying  their  lives.  We  v/ere  in- 
formed that  the  Society  got  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  ma- 
terials for  manufactures  from  their  own  produce  and  from  the 
country  round.  Wrought  iron  they  got  from  Pittsburg,  and  cast 
iron  from  Beaver.  They  keep  an  assortment  of  drv  goods  and 
groceries,  which  they  get  principally  from  Phila(telphia  ;  and  as 
they  dispose  of  tliem  at  a  moderate  profit,  tliey  have  an  exten- 
sive sale  in  the  country.  They  dress  cloth  for  the  country-people 
from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  distant.  The  tou'n  of  Harmony  is  si- 
tuated on  the  south  side  of  Conaquenesing  Creek,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  extends  round  it — to  the  west  about  half  a 
mile,  to  the  east  two  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  north  about  three 
miles,  and  to  the  south  three  miles.  They  have  about  90()0 
acres  of  land,  of  which  2500  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation; 
and  besides  the  town,  they  have  three  farming  villages  and  some 
farmers  in  detached  parts  of  the  settlement.  The  land  is  pretty 
fertile,  producing  abundantly,  grain,  grass,  fruit,  vegetables,  hemp, 
and  flax.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out ;  there  is  a  square  of 
75  by  100  feet  in  the  middle,  and  three  streets  run  east  and 
w^st,  and  three  north  and  south,  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles.  The  main  street  is  50  feet  wide,  and  the  others  32  ftn^t. 
The  town  is  subdivided  into  lots  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each, 
and  every  family  has  its  own  house  and  lot,  with  a  couple  of 
n)ilk-cows,  and  as  many  hogs  and  poultry  as  they  choose  to  keep. 
The  rest  of  their  provisions  and  their  clothing  is  furnished  by 
the  Society  ;  in  return,  their  labour  falls  into  the  common  stock. 
•Hence  every  family  is  in  effect  independent  within  itself,  as  far 
as  domestic  arrangements  are  concerned ;  and  they  are  all  united 
at  the  same  time  in  a  body,  the  joint  effect  of  whose  labour  is 
irresistible.  The  town  at  present  consists  mostly  of  log-houses; 
but  as  soon  as  the  public  buildings  are  finished,  a  brick  house  i* 
to  be  built  for  each  member.  The  Society  now  consists  of  about 
800  members  ;  and  the  operative  members  are  nearly  as  follow  : 
100. farmers,  3  shepherds,   10 masons,  3  stone-cutters,  -8 brick- 
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makers,  10  carpenters,  2  sawyers,  10  smiths,  2  waggon- makef»> 
3  turners,  2  nailors,  7  coojiers,  3  rope-makers,  10  shoemakers, 
2  saddlers,  3  tanners,  7  tailors,  1  soap-boiler,  1  brevver,  4  di- 
stillers, 1  gardener,  2  grist  mrlhrs,  2  oil  millers,  1  butcher, 
6  joiners,  6  dyers,  dressers,  shearers,  8;c.,  1  fuller,  2  hatters, 
2  potters,  2  warpers,  17  weavers,  2  carders,  8  spinners,  1  rover, 
1  minister  of  religion,  1  schoolmaster,  1  doctor,  1  storekeeper 
with  two  assistants,  and  1  tavern  keeper  with  1  assistant. 

The  basis  of  the  Society  is  religion,  and  all  their  temporal 
concerns  are  managed  in  subserviency  to  it.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people  were  bred  in  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  and  their 
views  of  religion  are  nearly  in  conformity  to  it  ;  but  the  princi- 
ples which  bind  them  together  as  a  Society  may  be  shortly  ex- 
pressed,— Love  to  God,  go*^dwill  towards  man,  purity  of  life,  and 
a  community  of  goods.  The  pastor  is  considered  as  having  the 
call  of  God.  His  prayers  and  sermons  are  delivered  extempore ; 
and  if  he  be  indisposed  or  absent,  the  Society  meet  and  confer 
on  religious  subjects.  He  is  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
religious  concerns  by  elders  and  deacons  appointed  by  the  So- 
ciety. The  youth  of  the  Society  are  kept  at  school  till  they  are 
14  years  old.  The  school  hours  are  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  such  labour  as  they  can  easily  perform, 
it  being  a  branch  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  Society  to  teach  the 
vouth  to  labour  as  well  as  to  read  and  write.  They  are  taught 
both  the  German  and  English  languages,  with  writing  and  arith^ 
metic  ;  and  such  as  may  be  destined  for  the  study  of  medicine 
will  receive  a  College  education.  At  fourteen  the  male  youths 
make  choice  of  a  profession,  and  learn  it  where  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  Society.  The  females,  at  the  same  age,  are  occupied  in 
the  usual  branches  of  female  labour.  On  Sunday  the  Society 
meet  in  their  religious  capacity  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  school-room, 
to  examine  the  children,  who  exhibit  different  specimens  of  their 
performances.  This  ends  about  1 1 ;  they  meet  in  the  church  at 
12,  when  they  go  through  the  same  exercises  as  those  before 
noticed,  which  last  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  have  an- 
other meeting  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  besides  the 
meetings  on  Sunday  they  have  a  sermon  two  nights  in  the  week. 
There  is  no  instance  of  the  church  being  neglected  by  those  who 
are  well  and  able  to  walk.  It  is  their  delight  to  attend  it,  and 
the  religious  and  moral  deportment  of  the  whole  Society  is 
highly  praiseworthy.  There  are  no  vicious  habits  amongst  them. 
There  is  not  an  instance  of  swearing  or  lying,  or  debauchery  of 
anv  kind  ;  and  as  to  cheating,  so  commonly  practised  in  civilized 
society,  they  have  no  temptation  to  it  whatever.  As  individual* 
they  have  no  use  for  money,  and  they  have  no  fear  of  want. 
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The  temparal  concerns  are  conducted  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, having  superintendants  in  each  branch,  who  manage  them 
under  the  general   direction   of  the  Society.      There   are  five 
master  farmers,  one  master  mason,  one  master  shoemaker  (who 
outs  out  all   the  leather),   one  master  tailor,  and  so  on  of  the 
ether  branches.  Frederick  Rapp  superintends  the  maun  acturing 
establishment;  and  has  the  general  direction,  under  the  Society, 
of  all  the  money  matters  and  mercantile  concerns.     When  the 
Society  was  first  established  here,  the  whole  of  their  property, 
after  defraying  their  expenses,  amounted  to  onlv  about  20,000 
-dollars  ;  and  this  was  suon  exhausted  in  the  payment  for  the  land, 
and  in  sup))orting  themselves  till  they  could  bring  their  industry 
into  operation.     Thus,  without  money  and  without  credit,  they 
suffered  great  privations ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
their  members  shrunk  from  the  difficulty,  and  retired  into  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  provide  for  themselves  in  a  separate  capacity.  As 
theyrequiredwhat  they  had  put  into  the  common  stock,  the  Society 
were  thrown  into  some  difficulty  to  raise  it ;  but  they  got  it  ac- 
complished, and  they  have  now  drawn  up  written  articles,  to  be 
signed  by  those  who  join  them,  calculated  to  prevent   any  in- 
convenience of  that  kind  in  future.     By  these  articles,  such  as 
may  choose  to  retire  are  entitled   to  demand  all  that  they  put 
into  the  concern  by  certain  instalments  ;  but  no  interest.     Any 
person  may  join   the   Society  ;    and  the    mode  of  doing  so  is 
equally  simple  with  all  the  other  regulations.  The  candidate  inti- 
wates  his  intention,  and  is  received  on  trial  for  one  month,  during 
which  he  lives  at  the  tavern.    If  he  is  then  satisfied,  and  chooses 
Ui  conform  to  their  principles  of  morality,  (they  have  no  reli- 
gious test,)  he  is  forthwith  received   as  a  member,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society.     If  he  is  rich,  he  deposits 
all  his  property  in  the  common  stock  ;  if  he  is  poor,  *  he  has 
no  lack,'  all  his  v/ants  are  supplied   out  of  that   stock.     The 
stock  of  the  Society  we  estimated  as  follows :  Dollars. 

9000  acres  of  land,  with  improvements        .     .     .     90,000 
Stock  of  provisions  for  one  year,  for  800  persons    .     2.5,000 
Mills,   machinery,  and  public  buildings  ...     21,000 

Dwelling-houses         .  .  ....      18,000 

Korses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  .         .     .      1 0,000 

1000  sheep,  one-third  Merinos,  of  which  one   ram 

cost   1000  dollars  ...  .       6,000 

Stock  of  goods,  spirits,  manufactures,  leather,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  &c.  .         .....     50,000 

220,000 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Society  purchased  their  land 
for  about  20,000  dollars,  so  that  70,000  of  the  rise  is  upon  it ; 
but  they  have  cleared  2500  acres,  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  rise  of  land,  in  this  way,  is  always  a  favourable 
circumstance  to  new  settlers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
many  privations  to  undergo.  It  has  been  doul)ted  whether  the 
Society  will  continue  united,  on  which  alone  depends  tlieir  pro- 
sperity. From  the  principles  on  which  the  connexion  is  formed, 
and  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  I  am  of  opinion  thev  will  not 
only  continue  united,  but  that  they  will,  in  all  probabilitv,  be  a 
model  for  other  societies.  If  their  union  continue,  their  pro- 
spects are  bright  indeed,  both  for  time  and  eternity.  Here  they 
have  the  mutual  aid  of  each  other,  and  are  free  from  a  thousand 
temptations  to  which  mankind  in  general  are  subjected.  Hav- 
ing no  fear  of  want,  they  have  literally  no  care  for  the  morrow  : 
— they  have  no  use  for  money — '  the  love  of  which  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.'  They  can  attend  to  the  worship  of  God  with 
single  hearts  and  undivided  minds  j  and  all  the  duties  of  life 
are  easy,  because  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  self-interest.  In 
health,  they  have  the  fellowship  of  people  of  the  like  mind 
with  themselves — in  sickness,  they  have  the  adyice  and  assist- 
ance of  friends  on  whom  they  can  rely  with  perfect  confidence; 
of  a  medical  man,  who  can  have  no  wish  but  to  render  them  a 
service  ;  and  of  a  minister  of  religion,  to  pour  the  balm  of  spi- 
ritual consolation  into  their  wounded  spirits  '  without  money 
and  without  price.'  At  death,  they  can  resign  their  offspring 
to  the  charge  of  the  Society,  in  the  full  confidence  of  their  well- 
being  ;  which  single  circumstance  disarms  the  grim  messenger 
of  more  than  half  his  terrors.  And  the  purity  of  their  life  hav- 
ing fitted  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  God,  they  can  resign  their 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  merciful  Father  of  spirits  ; — and 
their  bodies  being  consigned  to  the  dust  among  the  abodes  of 
their  brethren,  their  graves  are  so  many  memorials  of  their 
virtues. 

We  turned  round  by  Zelionople,  half  a  mile  from  Harmony, 
where  the  Society  first  attempted  to  fix  their  town  ;  but  some 
difference  happening  between  them  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
grounds,  they  moved  to  the  eastward,  where  they  are  now  situ- 
ated ;  and  Zelionople  looks  like  a  deserted  village^  having  a  few 
miserable  wooden  houses  only. 


Punted  hy  Richard  and  ArLhur  Taylor,  Shoe-Lane,  London. 
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